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collect material, of whatever value. It should demon- 
strate the writer's ability to use the material in drawing 
conclusions. While perhaps the amount of new knowl- 
edge that has a general bearing is not great in works of 
this sort, surely nine lines of results obtained are not 
sufficient to justify the large amount of labor involved 
in the present compilation. Very little of this side of 
the work is visible in the body of the "thesis". The 
author's principal statement of results is worth quoting 
here (5): 

So far as actual historical records are concerned, I find 
that Suetonius rarely makes a mistake, but the general 
unfavorable impression that he gives of the attitude of 
the Roman world towards Tiberius is not confirmed by 
inscriptions. 

It would have been helpful if she had cited examples 
or had referred the reader to the passages in the body of 
the work where instances could be found. The reviewer 
can aid by noting that the discrepancy between Sue- 
tonius and the inscriptions is particularly great in Chap- 
ters 47, 48, 50.3, 63, and 65.2. 

The customary Bibliography appears, citing as usual 
many books that one would take for granted, and few 
others. As the years roll on, one grows weary of seeing 
it gravely set forth that Kiepert's Atlas Antiquus has 
been used, not to mention other works equally obvious. 

The form of the book is good, and the page attractive. 
The reviewer found no misprints to mar it, unless the 
printer is to be charged with some of the errors of 
punctuation. Consistency is generally maintained in 
abbreviations and citations, a characteristic far from 
universal in dissertations. But more attention should 
have been paid to English, which might often be 
improved. We boast that the study of the Classics 
improves the pupils' English; let us be thankful that 
the pupils do not see our dissertations. We should 
refuse to accept in class a phrase like "the above men- 
tioned, recently found inscription from Ostia" (page 
47); why use it ourselves? But the material here 
gathered is interesting, and to one making a study of 
Suetonius or Tiberius even invaluable. The work is 
painstaking and accurate, and a credit to the author. 

In Miss Price's dissertation, the text of the Titus is 
printed in small capitals at the head of the page; it is 
followed by the parallel passages in ten point type, with 
the notes below in eight point type. The three parts of 
the work can thus be readily distinguished at a glance. 
The Vita Divi Titi covers a trifle more than seven 
Teubner pages; Miss Price adds enough illustrative 
material to bring the body of her book up to 74 pages, 
the notes being the bulkier part. It is a good thing to 
have in so convenient a form the material that is 
gathered here. She has added two excursuses, the first 
(75-80) containing a translation of the chapters of the 
Bellum Iudaicum of Josephus which describe the triumph 
of Vespasian and Titus, the second (81-85) on Facts in 
regard to Titus not mentioned by Suetonius in the Vita 
Divi Titi. 

The form of the book is not so good as that of Miss 



Holtzhausser's. There is no running title, and the 
paging is at the bottom. Moreover, the book is marred 
by serious errors. There are many misprints. Every 
reference enclosed in parentheses ends with a period 
regardless of other punctuation; this is particularly 
objectionable when another period immediately follows 
the parenthesis. Miss Price has also a habit of naming 
an author twice in citations, thus: "Lucan (Lucan, 
7.529) uses regens in this sense" (page 23, note 16). 
Latin quotations in the notes are printed in uniform 
type with the rest of the notes and without quotation 
marks. The work would be easier to read if the Latin 
were in some way differentiated from the English. One 
would suppose it was unnecessary to translate for her 
readers the Latin that she quotes, but she sometimes 
does this without good reason (e. g. Pliny, Epp. 9.7. 4, 
at the bottom of page 2). Where Dio 66.19 is trans- 
lated on page 84 a reference might well have been added 
to the Greek text on page 63, where the context also is 
given. Carelessness in reference is not infrequent. 
Thus Cicero's Epistulae ad Familiares are cited simply 
as "Cic. Epist." (page 29, note 13; page 42, note 11; 
page 49, note 3; in the second passage the text is 
altered without any indication). In some instances a 
note will not stand the test of verification (on page 29, 
note 13, the passage in Kuhner cites no examples of 
this use of flagi'o; the second reference to Kuhner here 
is wrong: for 2 c read 3 c). Friedlander's Sitten- 
geschichte Roms is cited in three different editions. 
Miss Price's negligence in these points makes a very 
bad impression, and prejudices the reader against her 
work. Fortunately, she redeems herself in some meas- 
ure by apparently scrupulous accuracy in citing her 
ancient authorities. The reviewer found no errors 
there except in the Cicero references mentioned above. 
This is a rather long discussion of minor points for the 
review of a dissertation, but due attention to such 
points would render dissertations more useful as well as 
more attractive. 

Miss Price's Bibliography is more sensible that Miss 
Holtzhausser's, but it also includes many superfluous 
titles, such as Daremberg et Saglio. One is inclined to 
wonder how often the writer used the three seventeenth 
century editions cited (page vii) among "only the most 
important books used in the preparation of this disser- 
tation". And with all these listed, we find no explana- 
tion of certain cryptic symbols employed in the text, 
such as "Jordan FUR" (page 5, note 9); "Brambach, 
C1RH" (page 19, note 4). On the whole, the reviewer 
regrets that the numerous small slips constitute a 
serious blemish in what otherwise would be an excellent 
piece of work. 
Hamilton College. Donald Blythe Dukham. 
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The Death of Turnus. Observations on the Twelfth 
Book of the Aeneid. By W. Warde Fowler. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell; New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. (19 19). Pp. vii -f 158. $2.00. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the requirement of 
six books of the Aeneid, generally prescribed for admis- 
sion to our Colleges, was commonly fulfilled by reading 
the first six books, and that for the majority of our stu- 
dents the last six remained an undiscovered country. I 
have used the past tense, not because the last six books 
are now better known, but because of late the practice 
has become prevalent of calling for a so-called 'intensive' 
reading of two or three books and a rightly named 
'rapid reading' of a part of the rest. So far as the 
reviewer's observation goes, this plan has commonly 
resulted in an actual diminution of the requirement. If 
the amount of Latin prescribed for admission to College 
must be cut down by those Schools which make a prac- 
tice of teaching a very little about a great many sub- 
jects, by all means let it be done openly and without 
disguise. Then let us have, as in Cincinnati, one High 
School in each community (or one curriculum where a 
town or a village supports but one High School), which 
offers a classical course of six years, along with a few 
other adequate and substantial courses. The number 
of those who have been admitted to Cincinnati's 
Classical High School shows clearly enough that there 
is a real demand for such a course of study. 

If anything were needed to show the absorbing inter- 
est of the last six books of the Aeneid, it would be found 
in these attractive and stimulating volumes. Book 
Seven, verses 601-807, also has been edited by Dr. 
Fowler, under the title of The Gathering of the Clans 
(Blackwell, Oxford, 1916), and it is to be hoped that in 
due season we may have similar studies of the other 
three books, if not of the other nine. 

Each volume contains an introductory note, the text, 
and a commentary which discusses the meaning of 
sundry passages, naturally with special attention to the 
subject of religion and religious observance, on which 
Dr. Fowler speaks with particular authority; but other 
matter is by no means excluded. It is quite impossible 
within the limits of a brief review to mention more than 
a small part of the many points of interest to be found in 
these books. In connection with the earlier volume, 
Aeneas at the Site of Rome, special attention might be 
called to the recognition, on page 33, of the doubtful 
value of passages from later imitators of Vergil for 
throwing light upon his meaning; to the attractive 
explanation of rumcre secundo (8.90; the words are 
taken in the Notes with celerant, in spite of the punctua- 
tion in the text), as referring to the songs or "musical 
sounds used all over the world by boatmen and sailors"; 
to the note on Vergil as a teller of stories (pages 58-60) ; 
and to the discussion, lightened by the writer's quiet 
humor, of the question whether cocks or swallows are 
alluded to in 8.456. Interesting too, is the comparison, 
on page 57, of superslitio with supersedit in Suetonius, 
Aug. 93. 



In the discussion of the Twelfth Book the character 
of Turnus is analyzed, and the reasons for his fate are 
made clear. Highly interesting and suggestive are the 
remarks (pages 87-92) on Ascanius as the ideal of 
Roman boyhood, and on his part in his father's fortunes, 
his gradual growth in years and maturity but relative 
youthf ulness throughout the poem. In 1 2.22 1 pubentes, 
given by the best manuscripts, is retained in place of the 
reading tabentes, accepted by Ribbeck, the Oxford text, 
and Professor Fairclough (in the Loeb Classical Library). 
The former certainly gives a more attractive and, on the 
whole, a more natural, picture, and it emphasizes the 
youthf ulness of Turnus as contrasted with "the mature 
widower Aeneas". In 12.520 the relative merits of the 
readings limina and munera are discussed at length and 
the latter is adopted, although the suggestion is made 
that munera may be a gloss of the third or the fourth 
century. 

In 12.250 excellentem is interpreted as "rising in 
flight", which is surely more poetic and more Vergilian 
than Servius's view that it equals magnum, adopted by 
the majority of the editors. Professor Fairclough, in 
the Loeb Classical Library, makes this latter version 
somewhat less prosaic by the rendering "stately", but 
Dr. Fowler's translation is much more attractive. 

In his note on 12.416 Dr. Fowler, quoting 3. 151, where 
the Penates are said to have appeared to Aeneas multo 
manifesli lumine, and 4.358, where Mercury is seen 
manifesto in lumine, apparently takes lumine in both 
passages to mean the nimbus or "divine effulgence" 
accompanying the presence of a divinity. He also cites 
in the same connection 1.402 ff. and 2.589 ff. In the 
first two passages this interpretation seems to be quite 
wrong. In 3. 151 the mention of the full moon, and of 
the windows, makes it evident that lumine was moon- 
light: "clear in the flood of light where the moon 
streamed through the inset windows" (so Professor 
Fairclough). In 4.358, too, Professor Fairclough is 
clearly right in the rendering, "My own eyes saw the 
god in the clear light of day come within our walls", for 
a contrast is obviously suggested between an appearance 
in broad daylight and a vision in the night. In the 
other two passages cited by Dr. Fowler, as well as in 
1.588, refulsit is apparently used of such a 'divine efful- 
gence', but in 1.588 clara in luce seems to be used of the 
clear light of day. In 2.590 pura in luce is so closely 
parallel to clara in luce (Vergil seems to use pura in the 
former case merely because he has clara in the preceding 
line), that one is naturally disposed to refer the phrase 
to the light of the moon, since we are told in 2.255 that 
it was a moonlight night. Professor Fairclough agrees 
with me as to the first of these passages, which he 
renders by "Aeneas stood forth, gleaming in the clear 
light". In the second, translated "in pure radiance 
gleaming through the night", he seems to have the same 
idea as Dr. Fowler. Personally, I should incline to con- 
fine the idea of 'divine effulgence' to refulsit and to take 
the phrases with lumine and luce as referring in all four 
instances to moonlight or to daylight. In further sup- 
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port of this opinion it may be noted that in 1.402 refulsit 
sufficiently indicates Venus's 'divine effulgence' without 
an additional phrase like clara in luce. 

I have noted but a few of the many points of interest 
in these interesting volumes, which should form part of 
the library of all teachers of Vergil, as well as of all lovers 
of the Mantuan bard. 

How great opportunity there is for a difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of a writer so familiar and so 
thoroughly 'edited' as Vergil may be seen from the 
interesting variations between Dr. Fowler's rendering 
and that of Professor Fairclough to be found on the 
following pages of The Death of Turnus: 92, 93, 95, 99, 
101, 106, 107. 
University of Pennsylvania John C. Rolfe. 



The History of the Title Imperator under the Roman 
Empire. By Donald McFayden. Chicago, Illi- 
nois: The University of Chicago Press (1920). 
Pp. ix + 67. 75 cents. 
In his first chapter Mr. McFayden explains the 
significance and use of the title Imperator under the 
Republic. Beginning then with Caesar he discusses 
the history of the title under the Empire. The follow- 
ing are his main conclusions. The statements of 
Suetonius, Jul. 76, and Dio 43.44.2-5, that Caesar 
received the title Imperator as a praenomen are proven 
by evidence contemporary with Caesar to be untrue — 
as Mommsen has shown (History, Eng. Translation, 
1894, 4.559-566; Romisches Staatsrecht 2.767). 
Caesar did not use the title Imperator to express his 
proconsular imperium, as Mommsen has claimed. 
Nor did the Senate ever decree that the title should 
be heredity in Caesar's family, as Dio states (43.44.2-5). 
Caesar in fact employed the title as did his contempora- 
ries, except that he continued to hold it — contrary to 
Republican usage — after his various entries into 
Rome before his triumph of 46 B.C. Octavianus 
during the Mutina campaign (43 B.C.) received from 
his troops and the Senate the title Imperator in the 
usual Republican sense. He used the title in the 
customary position after his name, from 43 to c. 38 B. C. 
But during this period he frequently omitted it (e.g. 
from his coins) and preferred to be called Triumvir 
or Divi filius. But, as Antony and other contempora- 
ries frequently adopted the title Imperator, Octavianus 
had to use it occasionally in order not to be outshone. 
It was probably in the year 38 (not 40, as Mommsen 
states in his Staatsrecht 2.767 ff.) that Octavianus, 
perhaps at the instigation of Agrippa, adopted Impera- 
tor as a praenomen, and a permanent distinction. 
From c. 38 B. C. to 29 B. C. he consistently employs 
the Piaenomen Imperatoris in his titulary. This was 
the period when Octavianus's r61e was that of the 
defender of Italy against her foreign enemies, and the 
Praenomen Imperatoris served to call attention to this 
distinction. During the period of the Principate, 
however (29 B. C.-14 A.D.), Octavianus, or Agustus, 
desiring to pose as a civil ruler, or as 'first citizen' 
(Princeps), suppressed the Praenomen Imperatoris to 
some extent. It still appears in consular datings and 
Fasti, but is generally absent from other inscriptions, 
from coins, and from the contemporary literature. 
It is noteworthy that Augustus never alludes to the 
Praenomen Imperatoris in the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num, but refers to himself as Princeps. The title 
Imperator in the titulary of Augustus was during 
this third period rather a badge of military distinction 
than an expression of his proconsular imperium. To 



the provincials, however, Imperator was more than a 
military title; it connoted 'absolute ruler'. Tiberius, 
loyal to Augustus's theory of the Principate as the rule 
of the first citizen, abstained from using the Praenomen 
Imperatoris, and his example was followed by the other 
Emperors of the Julio-Claudian line. But, as Mr. 
McFayden says (60), "there were forces at work 
which were making the substitution of imperator for 
princeps as the common noun for "emperor" natural, 
if not inevitable". Among these forces were the 
influence of the provincial conception of Imperator, 
and the Emperors open dependence on the praetorians. 
The fact that the Emporers of the 'year of confusion', 
68-69 A.D., were made and unmade by the armies 
helped to complete the process. Finally, Vespasian, 
with characteristic frankness, revived the use of the 
Praenomen Imperatoris. On page 66 Mr. McFayden 
says, "His employment of the Praenomen imperatoris 
as a standing title was probably intended as a compli- 
ment to the army and as a reminder to the Senate of 
the position in which it stood". The Praenomen 
Imperatoris was treated by Vespasian and his sons 
as their distinctive title; it appears regularly on their 
coins, and is rarely omitted even in brief and informal 
inscriptions. This practice was adopted by succeeding 
Emperors down to the Oriental Monarchy. Then the 
reaction against the tumulluarii imperatores of the 
third century led to the preference of Princeps to 
Imperator in the succeeding period. After Diocletion, 
the Cognomen Imperatoris disappears, and the Praeno- 
men Imperator gradually falls into disuse, being replaced 
by Dominus Noster. The title Imperator was, however, 
revived by Charlemagne after 800 A.D. 

Mr. McFayden brings forward a good array of 
evidence in support of his thesis, and defends with skill 
those that are at all controversial. He makes a good 
case for one of the most surprising of his contentions, 
namely that relating to Caesar's use of the title. It 
would seem that the Dictator in this matter at least 
did not proceed with the reckless disregard of Republi- 
can usage with which some modern writers have 
credited him. With regard to certain of the author's 
further conclusions, it seems at first thought hardly 
probable that Augustus omitted from his titulary 
any direct reference to his proconsular imperium, his 
imperium militiae. The omission seems particularly 
strange when we remember that the contrasting 
imperium domi is represented by the indication in the 
titulary of the tribunicia potestas. Mr. McFayden 
remarks (47) that there are other powers, such as the 
censorial power and the control of elections, which are 
not expressed in the titulary. But none of these, as it 
happens, equals in importance the proconsular imperium 
— the real basis, after all, of the Emperor's power. Yet 
the frequent absences of the Praenomen Imperatoris 
from inscriptions, coins, etc., of the period 29 B.C.-14 
A.D., do seem to support Mr. McFayden's theory. 
The disuse of the Praenomen Imperatoris by the 
immediate successors of Augustus is, as far as this 
point is concerned, perhaps not so significant. Is it 
not partly explicable by the fact that in the time of 
these Emperors the conception of the title Princeps, as 
involving all the imperial prerogatives, had become 
familiar? Finally, it may be objected that Mr. 
McFayden goes rather far when he fixes (66) on the 
date when Vespasian assumed the Praenomen Impera- 
toris as precisely the time when "Rome really ceased to 
be a self-governing state". 

Considered from the technical point of view this 
study is an excellent piece of work. In dealing with 
the source material, literary, epigraphic, or numismatic, 
Mr. McFayden is acute in his analyses and ingenious 
in his combinations. A valuable feature of his work 



